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A study focusing on anxiety and its interaction with 
reading explored the undetermined potential of prequestions for 
treating high reading-related anxiety. The research sample was 
comprised of 151 members of the freshman nursing classes at a large 
southeastern university. Evaluation materials included commercial 
reading tests as well as questions developed by the researchers. 
After all students were test;ed initially, 49 found to have high 
reading anxiety and lo;^ comprehension skills met in the next session 
for subsequent tests. Results show that serious evidence cajn be 
promulgated for considering poor ability as a coptributif>g factor to 
high reading anxiety and not the inverse. High anxiety related to 
poor reading ability had no effect on reading comprehension tasks, 
even when adjunct prequestions were provided and anxiety was 
relatively high. It seems likely that a history of reading failure 
acts to inflate anxiety related to reading, so the direction may be 
from poor reading ability to high anxiety. Poor readers with high 
anxiety need more and better reading skill improvement. Teachers 
eager to use prequestions should consider alternative reading aids. 
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Pre-qiiestions for prose learning with 
reading-anxious college students 

William O. Brose 
G«or(iA State lluiveraity 
Atlanta, Georgia 

-For years researchers have been docurficnting the negative inter- 
action between anxiety and reading. In this paper, "anxiety" will be 
defined a*j the measured target associated wit It some observable or 
otherwise operationalized symptom of anxiety. In other^words. the con- 
struct of anxiety will not be separated from the particular instrument 
which was used to measure the construct. A negative relationship be- 
tween reading and anxiety has been found for beginning readers (Ber- 
rent. 1975j. and seems especially prevelant among college readers (Ben- 
nett & Wark. 1980. Note 1). 

In spite of these findings, teachers and counsclt^rs of academically 
handicapped college students give virtuaUy no attention to anxiety and 
its pt)ssible contribution to reading deficiencies. This, in part, ma,y be ex- 
plained by the difficulty practitioners might have with translating the 
rcsearc h results into effective diagnoses and treatments. Or perhaf-s the 
research is misleading. 

1 o be measured, anxiety must be associated with a referent or tar- 
get (e.g.. manifest, state, trait, math). A target defines the specific con- 
struct of interest about whk h information on anxiety is desired. In every 
study examined, anxiety scales were used which did not have reading as 
their specific target. 

The i)rnblem of using inappropiate tests for the measurement of 
particular fo; ms of anxiety was the concern of Alpert and Habtr (1960). 
They de^iired to measure anxiety in academic settings but were 
dissatisfied with the available i truments becatise none had academic 
anxiety as its target. They argiied that anxiety scales which match the 
target of interest would have more predictive power than anxiety scales 
with unmatched targets. They supported this assertion by verifying the 
ability of their instrument, the Academic/Test Anxiety scale, to predict 
lest pcrfonnanc^ over anxiety bcales with general targets. 

It may be argued that if practitioners want to investigate the re- 
latiopship of reading and anxiety for the purpose ot screening potential 
reading failures, then their tools for measuring anxiety should be more 
precisely defined. v 

Concomitant with diagnosis are treatment considerations. What 
instruetiona) strategies should be used for students who have high 
negatively correlating readmg and anxiety scores? In the literature 
reviewed, very few studies attempted to do more than establish the rcla- 
titmship between reading and anxiety. No serious support for a cause/cf- 
feet relationship (*<)uld be found. Once a significant association between 
the variables was established, researchers concluded, more often than 
not. that high anxiety was the cause of poor reading performance. 
Treatments, when evident, involved a great deal of time and energy on 
the part of both the trainers and the subjects. What is more, the 
treatments were eonting<*nt on the presence of the trainer or counselor. 

An effieient treatment wliiv h eoulu be easily learned and employed 
by an anxious reader outside the experimental context seemed worth cx- 
"ioring. A promising strategy was the use of pre-reading questions (pre- 
w^stionsj which have been found to help students improve their at*cn- 
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t\ni\ t.i tlie* rrailinjj task and retention of what has"'brrn rv:ul (Peerk. 
1^70. SoXv 1 ). Frc-questions placed before relevant sections of texj could 
provide anxious i eiders ihc necessary cues for engaging in task relevant 
behaviors. Sarason (1968) indicated that hi^jhly anxious students need 
to find cues early in the learning task: otherwise they are likely to engage 
in task-irrelevant behaviors that eventually lead to unsuccessful pcrfor- 
tnance. 

Purpose 

This study was an attempt to add to the literature in the area of 
anxiety and its interaction with reading. Specifically, it explored the 
undetermined potential of pre-questions for treating high reading- 
related anxiety. 

It was hypothesized that ( 1) an anxiety scale with reading as its tar- 
jiel will be a better predictor of reading comprehension ^than anxiety 
sr ales with unmatched fargets. (2) high reading anxious subjects who 
arc provided pre-questions will experience a decrease in anxiety, and (3) 
these subjects will outpeiform a comparable group of high reading- 
anxicius subjects who do -not receive pre-questiohs on a reading com* 
prehension task. 

METHOD 4 

SubJ«ctii 

To test the first hypothesis. 151 members of thejreshmen nursing 
<h-:ses at a lartje Southeastern university comprised the research safn- 

Forty nine students from this group, found to have high reading- 
an.\iety (subjects who selected the highest anxiety option to eight or 
muie statements on the Reading Anxiety Scale) and poor reading com- 
prrhcjision (subjects who scored below the 50tl| percentile on the 
i'aiagraph Comprehension subtest of the McGraw-Hill Reading Test) 
u^rte selerted for testing the remaining two hypotheses. These cut-offs 
vvere set by the author based partly on consultation with an expert in 
ctlucational measurement and as a result of many hours of diagnostic ex- 
porien^e using the instruments with college students. 

Materials 

The Hcadin(j Anxiety Scale (RAS). The RAS was constructed ac- 
cording; to affective tcr.t design criteria. The target of the scale is school* 
rtlated reading. The instrument was field tested with a group of first 
>•( ar nursing students (N - 48) and was found to be technically sound. An 
Alpha coefficient of internal consistency of .91 was obtained on the field 
test. Results of both the principal axis method and rotated factor 
• ;.,ialyses sufcl>;csted a unidimenr,ional scale measuring the construct of 
reading anxiety. The RA5i is objectively scored with totals ranging from 
1" to 45. The hicher the score, the higher the presumed level of reading 
aiwietv (Note 2]. 

The State/Trait Anxiety Inventory (STAI) (Spielberger. Gorsuch & 
f.ushene. 1970). the sub-scales of tliis instrument were considered 
irpiesentative of the specific (STAI-S) and general (STAI-T) anxiety 
measures utilized in past reading/anxiety research. 

The McGraiv Um Reading Test (Raygor. 1970), The Parai?raph 
f omprehensiou subtest provided one reading comprehension measure 
emploved in t(»*itin>< the first hypothesis. 

The l.oqw In Language Test (LIL). The test includes an extended 
passage* of c()atinous text entitled "Logic in Language." 1.375 words in 
length, foUowed by 27 multiple-choice questions. Theje questions 



niraviite lii'Tul and inferential rec ;U1 In fieUl to^ti!l^i. the l.IL tc6t ivas 
found to be a valid, internally consistent and reliable inntruircnt. 

Pre* que.sfion^s for treatment group 1 (Tl). Pre-question*i for this 
Ijroup were desij^fjrd by the researcher (researcher-specific)* In this way, 
T I s pre qnestions resenibled those often provided by->eafcher» to their 
students in study guides to accompany textbook reading. 

Pre questions for treatment group II (T2). 1 hese prequestions were 
derived from the strategy fundamental to one of the original textbook 
study methods, SQ.IK. Which calls for turning headings and subheadings 
within the text into who. what, where, when. how. and why questions. 
Identical questions could have been formed by T2 subjects while 
reading; therefore, the <iuestipns were not researcher-specific. The key 
advantage of this type of pre-question is that the reader can formulate 
his or her oNvn with any study reauing material. 

Procedare 

After all 151 students were intially testrd. 49 found to have high 
reading anxiety and low comprehension skills met in the next session. In 
random fashion each was given an unmarked package. The treatment se- 
quence for TI, T2 and the Controls was identical: STAI-S. LIL passage. 
STAI-S. LIL comprehen*>ion questions. Tl received the' LIL passage with 
interspersed researcher-specific ^pre questions. T2 received the LIL 
passage with heading and sub-heading-converted pre-questions. The 
Controls received no pre-questions of any kind. The final page in both 
treatment packages was a three item. Lickert scalei^, questionnaire 
which a.sked Vudcnts if they had ever used pre-questions before, to what 
extent, and. most importantly, to what extent had they used the pre- 
questions provided them in their reading task for this experiment. 

\, RESULTS 

To test the first hypothesis, a series of Pearson correlations were 
calculated. The correlatTon coefficient between the RAS and Paragraph 
Comprehension was - .57 ip < .Olj. The indices of association between 
the Slate ( - .20) and Trait I - .30) sub-scales and Paragraph Comprehen- 
sion were signific antly lower lp< .05) thai; that between the RAS and 
Paragraph (*omprehensian. Although the index between the STAI-T and 
Paragraph Comprehension was significant (p< .05). only nine percent of 
the variance was shared by the measures, while 33 percent of the 
variance on Paragraph Comprehension could be predicted by the 
variance on the RAS. 

With respect to the second hypothesis, STAI-S scores indicate that 
inv Tl xhe researcher-specific pre-questions may have been useful in 
reducing anxiety withfn the context of a reading activity, Tl was t^K* on- 
Iv i:roui> to experience a significant decrease in situational anxiety (X 
prc STAI'S r: ^5.47: X post-5>TAI-S = 41.11. f = 2.27. p< .01), 

Th'' next sf:t of data analyses was concerned with testing whether 
a concomitant improvement in reading comprehension for Tl could be 
tonnd. The [irc question treatment hadwno significant effect on com- 
prehcnf.i(ji: t'lI. W) - 0.18. p ^ .84. 

DISCUSSION 

This study supports other research^ evidence that reading and 
anxi'/tv arc related. The RAS was shown to be superior to specific (State) 
.ind gcne'nil ^Trait) measures of an.xiety for the prediction of n ading 
<*omprchensinn The*«c data provide Evidence that a technically sound 
measure of '.Teading anxiety" may be a more useful tool for in- 
•stigating the interaction of reading and anxiety over other meastires 
C ^'^xiety. ^2 g 
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Although neither Tl nor T2 differed in regard to their familiarity 
with or previous use of pre-questions, Tl reported using their pre- 
• questions (X = 3.5 out of a possible 5, or to a '•great extent") to a 
significantly greater extent (p< .05) than T2 (Xss2,7). By taking advan- 
tage of the researcher-specific pre-questlons, Tl apparently felt less 
••uptight" in the context of the reading task, than T2. Yet, this did not 
trannlate into superior comprehension gains for Tl. With this evidence it 
is difficult to defend the use of pre-questions for improving comprehen- 
sion of anxious readers. 

Results from testing iiypothesis one and two offer an interesting 
implication of causality. For this research, serious evidence can be pro* 
mulgated for considering poor reading ability as a contributing factor to 
hitjh reading anxiety and not the inverse. High anxiety related to poor 
rr^idiny ability had no effect on reading comprehension tasks, even when 
adjunct pre-questions were prbvided and even when anxiety was 
relatively high. It seems likely that a history of reading failure' acts to in- 
flate anxiety related to reading, and, if the relationship is indeed causal, 
th*^ direction may be from poor reading ability to high anxiety. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following arc some recommendations for teachers and 
( oufiselors of academically unsuccessful college students interested in 
Uhing the RAS to improve diagnosis and treatment of reading com- 
prehension difficulties related to excessive anxiety. 

1. In academic improvement groups and classes, information about 
vtuilents' reading-anxiety could be combined with reading pre-tcst. 
sr(uts to form a morn complete profile of students* entering skills and 
needs. Provisions could then be made for offering personal attention to 
students with high reading anxiety. 

2. In diagnosing reading problems on a one-to-one basis, th6 RAS 
could be one of the instruments used to probe deeper into-possible 
causes. Understanding the student's reading habits and attitudes could 
be irirrcased by moving item by item through the Scale with the student 
disc ussing each of his/her responses. 

3. Skillfc therapy (Schmelzer & Brozo, 1982) which concentrates on 
v.k4lN development for bringing about changes in affect mtiy be the best 
approach for poor readers with high anxiety. It is common for anxious 
rea Jt rs tc generalize the anxiety engendered by failure on a reading- 
contingent task, as in failure on a hfstory exam, to the history textbook 

^ v/hilc jiudying (Wark, 1978J. The inability to focus on text due to anxie- 
ty often leads to a poor job of studyingAVhich in turn can result in future 
test fiiiUire 'To break this cycleSemphasis should be placed on methods 
whiVh actively engage the reader in text processing. In their thorough 
revj'^w of Uie study reading literature. Anderson and Armbruster (1980) 
con<5tuWe that several techniques are of questionable value They find 
promismg. however, techniques for representing text diagramatically, 
for instance networking, mapping and schematizing. Two other 
stratei{ies which have shown promise for improving comprehension may 
prove useful with anxious readers: summarising, according to Day 
;1!1S0) and multiple-choice item writing as proposed by Duell (1978). 

Thr simple conclusioii is that poor readers with high anxiety need 
more and better reading i.kill improvement. Teachers eager to use pre- 
qttestions either alone or part of traditional stddy reading systems like 
SQ3R. or study guide questions of their own design should consider 

-^p.9^t rnative reading aids. 

74 O 
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